Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae KB Operis Titulus Forma 21,356 01 Agathiae Myrinaei Historiarum Libri [Niebuhrii Editio] pdf 27,489 02 Anna Comnena Alexiadis [Schopeni Editio] pdf 11,412 04 Michael Attaliota Historia [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 27,931 05 Ioannes Cantacuzenus Eximperatoris Historiarum Libri [Schopeni Editio] pdf 29,702 06 Ioannes Cantacuzenus Eximperatoris Historiarum Libri [Schopeni Editio] pdf 32,226 07 Ioannes Cantacuzenus Eximperatoris Historiarum Libri [Schopeni Editio] pdf 39,815 08 Georgius Cedrenus Compendium Historiarum [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 56,277 09 Georgius Cedrenus Compendium Historiarum [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 27,937 10 Laonicus Chalcondyles Atheniensis Historiarum Libri [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 34,342 11 Chronicon Paschale Exemplar Vaticanus [Dindorfii Editio] pdf 25,033 12 Chronicon Paschale Exemplar Vaticanus [Dindorfii Editio] pdf 34,431 13 Ioannes Cinnamus Et Nicephorus Bryennius [Meinekii [Edito] pdf 25,615 14 Codinus Curopalates De Officialibus Palatii Cpolitani [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 15,336 15 Georgius Codinus Excerpta de Antiquitatibus Cpolitanis [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 41,310 16 Constantinus Porphyrogenitus De Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae [Reiskii Editio] pdf 51,685 17 Constantinus Porphyrogenitus De Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae [Reiskii Editio] pdf 28,020 18 Constantinus Porphyrogenitus De Administrando Imperio [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 32,594 19 Dexippus Eunapius Petrus Patricius et Alii [Niebuhrii Editio] pdf 35,385 20 Ducas Historia Byzantina [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 18,350 21 Ephraemius Imperatorum et Patriacharum Recensus [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 21,126 23 Georgius Syncellus et Nicephorus Cpolitanus [Niebuhrii Editio] pdf 31,307 24 Michael Glycas Annales [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 34,909 25 Nicephorus Gregoras Byzantina Historia [Schopeni Editio] pdf 44,630 26 Nicephorus Gregoras Byzantina Historia [Schopeni Editio] pdf 19,718 27 Nicephorus Gregoras Byzantina Historia [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 11,378 28 Historia Politica et Patriarchica Constantinopoleos [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 24,684 29 Ioannes Lydus De Magistratibus Romanis [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 35,583 30 Leo Diaconus Historia [Hasii Editio] pdf 25,126 31 Leo Grammaticus Chronographia et Eusthatius De Capta Thessalonica [Bekkei Editio] pdf 41,736 32 Ioannes Malalas Chronographia [Dindorfi Editio] pdf 34,689 33 Constantinus Manasses et Ioel et Georgius Acropolita [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 24,000 34 Merobaudes et Corippus [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 47,801 35 Nicetas Choniata Historia [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 39,977 36 Georgius Pachymeres De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 46,268 37 Georgius Pachymeres De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 25,046 38 Paulus Silentiarius et George Pisida et Nicephorus Cpolitanus [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 25,076 39 Georgius Phrantzes et Ioannes Cananus et Ioannes Anagnostes [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 33,758 41 Procopius De Bello Gotthico [Dindorfii Editio] pdf 31,264 42 Procopius Historia Arcana [Dindorfii Editio] pdf 41,535 43 Theophanes Chronographia [Classeni Editio] pdf 36,084 44 Theophanes Chronographia [Classeni Editio] pdf 51,794 45 Theophanes Continuatus et Ioannes Cameniata et Symeon Magister et Georgius Monachus [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 26,292 46 Theophylactus Simocatta Historia [Bekkeri Editio] pdf 32,776 47 Ioannes Zonaras Annales [Pinderi Editio] pdf 28,224 48 Ioannes Zonaras Annales [Pinderi Editio] pdf 24,268 50 Zosimus [Bekkeri Editio] pdf Agathias A Byzantine historian and man of letters, born at Myrina in Asia Minor about 536; died at Constantinople 582 (594?) He is a principal authority for the reign of Justinian (527-65), and is often quoted by ecclesiastical historians He was probably educated at Constantinople, spent some time at Alexandria, and returned to the royal city in 554, where he took up the profession of law and became a successful pleader at the bar His tastes, however, were literary, and he soon produced nine books of erotic poetry (Daphniaca), also epigrams and sonnets, many of which are preserved in the so-called Palatine Anthology He wrote also marginal notes on the Periegetes of Pausanias He is the last in whom we can yet trace some sparks of the poetic fire of the classic epigrammatists At the age of thirty he turned to the writing of history and composed a work in five books "On the Reign of Justinian " It deals with the events of 552-558, and depicts the wars with the Goths, Vandals, and Franks, as well as those against the Persians and the Huns He is the continuator of Procopius, whom he imitates in form and also in the abundance of attractive episodes Agathias, it has been said, is a poet and a rhetorician, while Procopius is a soldier and a statesman The former loves to give free play to his imagination, and his pages abound in philosophic reflection He is able and reliable, though he gathered his information from eye- witnesses, and not, as Procopius, in the exercise of high military and political offices He delights in depicting the manners, customs, and religion of the foreign peoples of whom he writes; the great disturbances of his time, earthquakes, plagues, famines, attract his attention, and he does not fail to insert "many incidental notices of cities, forts, and rivers, philosophers, and subordinate commanders " Many of his facts are not to be found elsewhere, and he has always been looked on as a valuable authority for the period he describes There are reasons for doubting that he was a Christian, though it seems improbable that he could have been at that late date a genuine pagan Dr Milligan thinks (Dict of Chr Biogr I, 59) that "he had gained from Christianity those just notions of God and religion to which he often gives expression, but that he had not embraced its more peculiar truths " His history was edited by B G Niebuhr for the "Corpus SS Byzant " (Bonn, 1828; P G , LXXXVIII, 1248-1608), and is also in Dindorf, "Hist Graeci minores" (1871), II, 132-453 Anna Komnene Anna Komnene, Latinized as Comnena (Greek: ???a ??µ????, Anna Komnene; December 1, 1083-1153) was a Byzantine princess and scholar, daughter of the Byzantine emperor Alexios I Komnenos and Irene Doukaina She wrote the Alexiad, an account of her father's reign, making her one of the first Western female historians Historian In the seclusion of the monastery, Anna dedicated her time to studying philosophy and history She held esteemed intellectual gatherings, including those dedicated to Aristotelian studies Anna's intellectual genius and breadth of knowledge is evident in her few works Among other things, she was conversant with philosophy, literature, grammar, theology, astronomy, and medicine It can be assumed because of minor errors that she may have quoted Homer and the Bible from memory when writing her most celebrated work, the Alexiad Her contemporaries, like the metropolitan Bishop of Ephesus, Georgios Tornikes, regarded Anna as a person who had reached "the highest summit of wisdom, both secular and divine " Being a historian, Nikephoros Bryennios the Younger had been working on an essay that he called "Material For History," which focused on the reign of Alexios I He died in 1137 before finishing the work At the age of 55, Anna took it upon herself to finish her husband's work, calling the completed work the Alexiad, the history of her father's life and reign (1081-1118) in Greek Alexiad is today the main source of Byzantine political history of the end of the 11th century to the beginning of the 12th century In the Alexiad, Anna provided insight on political relations and wars between Alexios I and the West She vividly described weaponry, tactics and battles It has been noted that she was writing about events that occurred when she was a child, so these are not eye-witness accounts Her neutrality is compromised by the fact that she was writing to praise her father and denigrate his successors Despite her unabashed partiality, her account of the First Crusade is of great value to history because it is the only Hellenic eyewitness account available She had the opportunity to glean events from key figures in the Byzantine elite Her husband Nikephorus Bryennios had fought in the clash with crusade leader Godfrey of Bouillon outside Constantinople on Maundy Thursday 1097 Her uncle George Palaeologus was present at Pelekanon in June 1097 when Alexius I discussed future strategy with the crusaders Thus the Alexiad allows the events of the First Crusade to be seen from the Byzantine elite's perspective It conveys the alarm felt at the scale of the western European forces proceeding through the Empire, and the dangers they may have posed to the safety of Constantinople Special suspicion was reserved for crusading leader Bohemond of Taranto, a southern Italian Norman who, under the leadership of his father Robert Guiscard, had invaded Byzantine territory in the Balkans in 1081 Though she considers him a barbarian and makes him the villain of her piece for his enmity with her father and his subsequent possession of formerly Byzantine Antioch, there is more than a hint of infatuation for this 'habitual rogue' The book also contributes to understanding of the female mentality, mindset, and perception of the world during the Byzantine times Anna Komnene's literary style is fashioned after Thucydides, Polybius, and Xenophon Consequently, it exhibits struggle for an Atticism characteristic of the period, whereby the resulting language is highly artificial For the most part, the chronology of events in the Alexiad is sound, except for those that occurred after Anna's exile to the monastery, when she no longer had access to the imperial archives Nevertheless, her history meets the standards of her time (Catholic Encyclopedia) The exact date of Anna Komnene's death is uncertain It is inferred from the Alexiad that she was still alive in 1148 Moreover, the Alexiad sheds light on Anna's emotional turmoil She wrote that no one could see her, yet many hated her (Lubarsky, pg 3) Thus, she loathed the isolated position in society that exile had forced upon her Michael Attaleiates Michael Attaleiates or Attaliates (Greek: ???a?? ?tta?e??t??) was a Byzantine statesman and historian, probably a native of Attalia in Pamphylia (now Antalya), whence he seems to have come to Constantinople between 1030 and 1040 He acquired in the royal city both wealth and position and was rapidly advanced, under successive emperors, to the highest honors (patrician and proconsul) and offices, becoming a member of the two supreme courts of the Empire, those of the Hippodrome and the velum He compiled (1072) for the Emperor Michael Parapinakes a compendium of Byzantine law which supplements in a useful way the Libri Basilici In addition to this he also drew up an Ordinance for the Poor House and Monastery which he founded at Constantinople in 1077 This work is of value for the history of Byzantine life and manners in the eleventh century It contains a catalogue of the library of his monastery About 1079 or 1080 he published an account of Byzantine history from 1034 to 1079, a vivid and reliable presentation of the palace revolutions and female domination that characterize this period of transition from the great Macedonian dynasty to the Comneni John VI Kantakouzenos John VI Kantakouzenos or Cantacuzenus (Greek: ??????? S?' ?a?ta????????, Ioannes VI Kantakouzenos) (c 1292 - 15 June 1383) was the Byzantine emperor from 1347 to 1354 His triumph in a six-year civil war is the subject of the poem "John Kantakuzinos Triumphs" by the modern Greek poet Constantine Cavafy Writings His History in four books deals with the years 1320-1356 An apologia for his own actions, it needs to be read with caution; fortunately it can be supplemented and corrected by the work of a contemporary, Nikephoros Gregoras It possesses the merit of being well arranged and homogenous, the incidents being grouped round the chief actor in the person of the author, but the information is defective on matters with which he is not directly concerned Kantakouzenos also wrote a defence of Hesychasm, a Greek mystical doctrine "The name and situation of the emperor John Cantacuzene might inspire the most lively curiosity His memorials of forty years extend from the revolt of the younger Andronicus to his own abdication of the empire, and it is observed, that, like Moses and Caesar, he was the principal actor in the scenes which he describes But in this eloquent work, we should vainly seek the sincerity of an hero or a penitent Retired in a cloyster from the vices and passions of the world he presents not a confession, but an apology, of the life of an ambitious statesman Instead of unfolding the true counsels and characters of men, he displays the smooth and specious surface of events, highly varnished with his own praises and those of his friends Their motives are always pure; their ends always legitimate: they conspire and rebel without any views of interest; and the violence which they inflict or suffer is celebrated as the spontaneous effect of reason and virtue " George Kedrenos The otherwise unknown George Cedrenus or Kedrenos (Greek: Ge?????? ?ed?????, fl 11th century) was the author of a Byzantine world history His work was written either at the end of the 11th or start of the 12th century Generally known as Compendium historiarum, or a concise history of the world, it spans the time from the Creation of the world to the accession of Isaac I Comnenus in 1057 Like most Byzantine world histories, the author relies on previous works, although Cedrenus did so more than most He has compiled material from Pseudo-Symeon, Theophanes, Georgius Monachus, Syncellus, the Chronicon Paschale, and others From the year 811 onwards he repeats verbatim the chronicle of John Scylitzes Cedrenus is one of the few sources that discuss Khazar polities in existence after the sack of Atil in 969 (see Georgius Tzul) He also gives an account of the Samaritan revolts of 529 AD and 556 AD The work was edited by I Bekker in 1838 and 1839, and also appears in the Patrologia Graeca 121:24-1165 and 122:9-368 Laonikos Chalkokondyles Laonikos Chalkokondyles, latinized as Laonicus Chalcondyles (Greek: ?a?????? ?a??????d????, from ?a?? "people", ????? "to be victorious", an anagram of Nikolaos which bears the same meaning; c 1423 - 1490) was a Byzantine Greek scholar from Athens He was a Byzantine historian, son of George and cousin of Demetrios Chalcocondylas After a quarrel between his father and the Florentine dukes of Athens, he followed his family to the Peloponnese where, according to Kyriakos the Agonites, he lived in the court of Constantine Palaiologos and was taught by George Gemistos Plethon After the destruction of Constantinople, he wrote his most important historical work, Proofs of Histories (?p?de??e?? ?st?????) (10 books) This historical work of Laonikos Chalkokondyles comprises one of the most important sources for the students of the final 150 years of Byzantine history It covers the period from 1298-1463, describing the fall of the Greek empire and the rise of the Ottoman Turks, which forms the centre of the narrative, down to the conquest of the Venetians and Mathias, king of Hungary, by Mehmed II The capture of Constantinople he rightly regarded as an historical event of far-reaching importance and compared it to the fall of Troy Like that of other Byzantine writers, his chronology is defective The work also sketches other manners and civilization of England, France and Germany, whose assistance the Greeks sought to obtain against the Turks For his account of earlier events he was able to obtain information from his father His model is Thucydides (according to Bekker, Herodotus), his language is tolerably pure and correct, and his style is simple and clear The text, however, is in a very corrupt state The archaic language he used made his texts hard to read in many parts, while the antiquarian names, with which he named people of his time, created confusion (G?ta?, ???e?, ?????e?, ??s??, ?a???e? etc) The extended use of the named 'Hellenes' (?????e?), which Laonikos used to describe the Byzantines contributed to the connection made between the ancient Greek civilization and the modern one Chronicon Paschale Chronicon Paschale ("the Paschal Chronicle, also Chronicum Alexandrinum or Constantinopolitanum, or Fasti Siculi ) is the conventional name of a 7th-century Byzantine universal chronicle of the world Its name comes from its system of Christian chronology based on the paschal cycle; its Greek author named it "Epitome of the ages from Adam the first man to the 20th year of the reign of the most August Heraclius " The Chronicon Paschale follows from earlier Byzantine chronicals From 600 to 627, the last years of the Emperor Maurice, the reign of Phocas, and the first seventeen years of the reign of Heraclius, the author writes as a contemporary historian Like many Byzantine chroniclers, the author of this popular account relates anecdotes, the physical descriptions of the chief personages, which at times are careful portraits, extraordinary events, such as earthquakes and the appearance of comets, seen from the point of view of church history, with which the chronological plan of the Bible was made to agree Sempronius Asellio points out this difference in the public appeal to and in the style of composition which distinguished the chroniclers (Annales) from the historians (Historia) of the Eastern Roman Empire The "Chronicon Paschale" is a huge compilation resulting in a chronological list of events from the creation of Adam; the principal manuscript, the 10th-century Codex Vaticanus græcus 1941, is damaged at the beginning and end and stops short at AD 627 The chronicle proper is preceded by an introduction which contains some reflections on Christian chronology and on the calculation of the Paschal cycle The so-called Byzantine or Roman era (which continued in use in Greek Orthodox Christianity until the end of Turkish rule) was adopted in the Chronicum for the first time as the foundation of chronology, in accordance with which the date of the creation is given as the 21st of March, 5507 The author identifies himself as contemporary of the Emperor Heraclius (610-641), and was probably a cleric attached to the suite of the œcumenical Patriarch Sergius The work was probably written during the last ten years of the reign of Heraclius The chief authorities used were: Sextus Julius Africanus; the consular Fasti; the Chronicle and Church History of Eusebius; John Malalas; the Acta Martyrum; the treatise of Epiphanius, bishop of Constantia (the old Salamis) in Cyprus (fl 4th century), on Weights and Measures Editions L Dindorf (1832) in Corpus scriptorum hist byzantinae, with De Cange's preface and commentary J P Migne, Patrologia graeca, vol 92 See also C Wachsmuth, Einleitung in das Studien der alten Geschichte (1895) H Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die byzantinische Chronographie, ii I (1885) J van der Hagen, Observationes in Heraclii imperatoris methodum paschalem (1736, but still considered indispensable) E Schwarz in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie, iii , Pt 2 (1899) C Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (1897) Partial English translation Chronicon Paschale 284-628 AD, translated by Michael Whitby and Mary Whitby (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1989) John Kinnamos Joannes Kinnamos or John Cinnamus (Greek: ??????? ????aµ?? or ???aµ?? or S???aµ??; fl 12th century) was a Byzantine historian He was imperial secretary (Greek "grammatikos", most likely a post connected with the military administration) to Emperor Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180), whom he accompanied on his campaigns in Europe and Asia Minor It appears that Kinnamos outlived Andronikos I Komnenos, who died in 1185 Kinnamos was the author of a history that covered the 1118-1176, thereby continuing the Alexiad of Anna Komnene, and covering the reigns of John II Komnenos and Manuel I, up until Manuel's unsuccessful campaign against the Turks, which ended with the disastrous Battle of Myriokephalon and the rout of the Byzantine army He was probably an eye-witness to the events of the last ten years that he describes Kinnamos's work breaks off abruptly, though it is highly likely that the original continued to the death of Manuel There are also indications that the present work is an abridgment of a much larger work The hero of the history is Manuel, and throughout the history Kinnamos attempts to highlight what he sees as the superiority of the Eastern Empire to the West Similarly, he is a determined opponent of what he perceives as the pretensions of the papacy Nevertheless, he writes with the straightforwardness of a soldier, and occasionally admits his ignorance of certain events The work is well organized arranged, and its style, modeled on Xenophon, is simple, especially when compared with the florid writing of other Byzantine authors William Plate considers him the best of the European historians of this period John Kinnamos is also credited for writing a book on one of the Angeli emperors, however this book is believed to be lost (perhaps together with the rest of his much larger work) The first reference of his writings can be found in the catalogue known as Vaticanus graecus, it is described as :"Historie cuis(us)dam Manasse vulgari versu |Item choniati i(n) satis bono stilo a t(em)po(r)ib(us) Io Comnei" Nikephoros Bryennios the Younger Nikephoros Bryennios (or Nicephorus Bryennius) (Greek: ????f???? ?????????, Nikephoros Bryennios) (1062-1137), Byzantine general, statesman and historian, was born at Orestias (Orestiada, Adrianople) in the theme of Macedonia Life His father (or possibly grandfather), of the same name, the governor of the theme of Dyrrhachium, had revolted against the feeble Michael VII, but had been defeated by the future Emperor Alexios I Komnenos and was blinded The son, who was distinguished for his learning, personal beauty, and engaging qualities, gained the favour of Alexios I and the hand of his daughter Anna Komnene, receiving the titles of Caesar and panhypersebastos (one of the new dignities introduced by Alexios) Bryennios successfully defended the walls of Constantinople against the attacks of Godfrey of Bouillon[citation needed] during the First Crusade (1097); conducted the peace negotiations between Alexios and Prince Bohemund I of Antioch (the Treaty of Devol, 1108); and played an important part in the defeat of Malik Shah, the Seljuk sultan of Rum (1116) After the death of Alexios, he refused to enter into the conspiracy set afoot by his mother-in-law Irene Doukaina and his wife Anna to depose John II Komnenos, the son of Alexios, and raise himself to the throne His wife attributed his refusal to cowardice, but it seems from certain passages in his own work that he really regarded it as a crime to revolt against the rightful heir; the only reproach that can be brought against him is that he did not nip the conspiracy in the bud He was on very friendly terms with the new emperor John II, whom he accompanied on his Syrian campaign (1137), but was forced by illness to return to Constantinople, where he died in the same year Family By his wife Anna Komnene, the kaisar Nikephoros Bryennios had several children, including: Alexios Komnenos, megas doux, c 1102-c 1161/1167 John Doukas, c 1103-after 1173 Eirene Doukaina, c 1105-? Maria Bryennaina Komnene, c 1107-? Writings At the suggestion of his mother-in-law he wrote a history ("Materials for a History," Greek: ??? ?st???a? or ??? ?st?????) of the period from 1057 to 1081, from the victory of Isaac I Komnenos over Michael VI to the dethronement of Nikephoros III Botaneiates by Alexios I The work has been described as a family chronicle rather than a history, the object of which was the glorification of the house of Komnenos Part of the introduction is probably a later addition In addition to information derived from older contemporaries (such as his father and father-in-law) Bryennios made use of the works of Michael Psellos, John Skylitzes and Michael Attaleiates As might be expected, his views are biased by personal considerations and his intimacy with the royal family, which at the same time, however, afforded him unusual facilities for obtaining material His model was Xenophon, whom he has imitated with a tolerable measure of success; he abstains from an excessive use of simile and metaphor, and his style is concise and simple George Kodinos George Kodinos or Codinus (Greek: Ge?????? ??d????), also Pseudo-Kodinos, kouropalates in the Byzantine court, is the reputed 14th-century author of three extant works in late Byzantine literature Their attribution to him is merely a matter of convenience, two of them being anonymous in the manuscripts ?f Kodinos himself nothing is known; it is supposed that he lived towards the end of the 15th century The works referred to are the following: Patria (??t??a ???sta?t????p??e??), treating of the history, topography, and monuments of Constantinople It is divided into five sections: (a) the foundation of the city; (b) its situation, limits and topography; (c) its statues, works of art, and other notable sights; (d) its buildings; (e) and the construction of the Hagia Sophia It was written in the reign of Basil II (976-1025), revised and rearranged under Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118), and perhaps copied by Codinus, whose name it bears in some (later) manuscripts The chief sources are: the Patria of Hesychius Illustrius of Miletus, the anonymous Parastaseis syntomoi chronikai, and an anonymous account (??f?as??) of St Sophia (ed Theodor Preger in Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, fasc i, 1901, followed by the Patria of Codinus) Procopius, De Aedificiis and the poem of Paulus Silentiarius on the dedication of St Sophia should be read in connexion with this subject De Officiis (?a?t???? pe?? t?? ?ff????? t?? ?a?at??? K??sta?t????p??e?? ?a? t?? ?ff????? t?? ?e????? ?????s?a?), a treatise, written in an unattractive style between 1347 and 1368, of the court and higher ecclesiastical dignities and of the ceremonies proper to different occasions, as they had evolved by the middle Palaiologan period It should be compared with the earlier De Ceremoniis of Constantine Porphyrogenitus and other Taktika of the 9th and 10th centuries A chronological outline of events from the beginning of the world to the taking of Constantinople by the Turks (called Agarenes in the manuscript title) It is of little value Complete editions are (by Immanuel Bekker) in the Bonn Corpus scriptorum Hist Byz (1839-1843, where, however, some sections of the Patria are omitted), and in JP Migne, Patrologia graeca civil ; see also Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (1897) Constantine VII Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos or Porphyrogenitus, "the Purple-born" (Greek: ???sta?t???? ?? ???f????????t??, Konstantinos VII Porphyrogennetos), (September 2, 905 - November 9, 959) was the son of the Byzantine emperor Leo VI and his fourth wife Zoe Karbonopsina He was also the nephew of the Emperor Alexander He is famous for his four descriptive books, De Administrando Imperio, De Ceremoniis, De Thematibus and Vita Basilii His nickname alludes to the Purple Room of the imperial palace, decorated with the stone porphyry, where legitimate children of reigning emperors were normally born Constantine was also born in this room, although his mother Zoe had not been married to Leo at that time Nevertheless, the epithet allowed him to underline his position as the legitimized son, as opposed to all others who claimed the throne during his lifetime Sons born to a reigning Emperor held precedence in the Byzantine line of succession over elder sons not born "in the purple" Literary and political activity Constantine VII was renowned for his abilities as a writer and scholar He wrote, or had commissioned, the works De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae ("On Ceremonies"), describing the kinds of court ceremonies also described later in a more negative light by Liutprand of Cremona; De Administrando Imperio ("On the Administration of the Empire"), giving advice on running the empire internally and also how to fight external enemies; and a history of the Empire covering events following the death of the chronographer Theophanes the Confessor in 817 Amongst his historical works was a history eulogising the reign and achievements of his grandfather, Basil I These books are insightful and are of immense interest to the historian, sociologist and anthropologist as a most useful source of information about nations neighbouring with Byzantium They also offer a fine insight into the Emperor himself In his book, A Short History of Byzantium, John Julius Norwich refers to Constantine VII as "The Scholar Emperor" (180) Norwich states, "He was, we are told, a passionate collector-not only of books and manuscripts but works of art of every kind; more remarkable still for a man of his class, he seems to have been an excellent painter He was the most generous of patrons-to writers and scholars, artists and craftsmen Finally, he was an excellent Emperor: a competent, conscientious and hard-working administrator and an inspired picker of men, whose appointments to military, naval, ecclesiastical, civil and academic posts were both imaginative and successful He did much to develop higher education and took a special interest in the administration of justice (181) In 947, Constantine VII ordered the immediate restitution, without compensation, of all peasant lands, thus, by the end of [his] reign, the condition of the landed peasantry-which formed the foundation of the whole economic and military strength of the Empire-was better off than it had been for a century" (182-3) Peter the Patrician Peter the Patrician (Latin: Petrus Patricius, Greek: ??t??? ? ?at??????, Petros ho Patrikios) (ca 500 - 565) was a senior East Roman or Byzantine official, diplomat and historian A well-educated and successful lawyer, he was repeatedly sent as envoy to Ostrogothic Italy in the prelude to the Gothic War of 535-554 Despite his diplomatic skill, he was not able to avert war, and was imprisoned by the Goths in Ravenna for a few years Upon his release, he was appointed to the post of magister officiorum, head of the imperial secretariat, which he held for an unparalleled 26 years In this capacity he was one of the leading ministers of emperor Justinian I (r 527-565), playing an important role in the emperor's religious policies and the relations with Sassanid Persia; most notably he led the negotiations for the peace agreement of 562 that ended the 20-year long Lazic War His historical writings survive only in fragments, but provide unique source material on early Byzantine ceremonies and diplomatic issues between Byzantium and the Sassanids Early career: envoy to Italy Peter was born in Thessalonica in ca 500, and was of Illyrian origin according to Procopius; according to Theophylact Simocatta however, his origin was from Solachon, near Dara in Mesopotamia After studying law, he embarked on a successful career as a lawyer in Constantinople, which brought him to the attention of empress Theodora In 534, on account of his rhetorical skills, he was employed as an imperial envoy to the Ostrogoth court at Ravenna At the time, a power struggle was developing there between queen Amalasuntha, regent to the young king Athalaric, and her cousin Theodahad Following the death of Athalaric, Theodahad usurped the throne, imprisoned Amalasuntha and sent messages to Justinian hoping for recognition Peter met the envoys at Aulon, on his way to Italy, and notified Constantinople, seeking new instructions Justinian ordered him to convey the message to Theodahad that Amalasuntha was under the emperor's protection and not to be harmed Nevertheless, at the time Peter arrived in Italy, Amalasuntha was killed; Procopius' narrative in the Gothic War is ambiguous here, but in his Secret History, he explicitly claims that Peter arranged the murder of Amalasuntha on instructions from Theodora, who feared her as a potential rival Whatever assurances might have been privately given by Theodora to Theodahad, in public, Peter strongly condemned the act, and declared that there would be "war without truce between the emperor and themselves" as a result Peter then returned to Constantinople with letters from Theodahad and the Roman Senate to the imperial couple, bearing pleas for a peaceful solution, but by the time he reached the imperial capital, Justinian had resolved on war and was preparing his forces Consequently Peter returned to Italy in the summer of 535 conveying an ultimatum: only if Theodahad abdicated and returned Italy to imperial rule, could war be averted A two-pronged Byzantine offensive followed soon thereafter, attacking the outlying possessions of the Ostrogothic kingdom: Belisarius took Sicily, while Mundus invaded Dalmatia Upon hearing this news, Theodahad despaired, and Peter was able to secure wide-ranging concessions from him: Sicily was to be ceded to the Empire; the Gothic king's authority within Italy was widely restricted; a gold crown was to be sent as an annual tribute and up to 3,000 men for the imperial army were to be provided All this underlined Theodahad's subject status Theodahad however, fearing that his first offer would be rejected, then instructed Peter, under oath, to offer the cession of all Italy, but only if the original concessions were rejected by Justinian In the event, Justinian rejected the first proposal, and was delighted to learn of the second one Peter was sent back to Italy with letters to Theodahad and the Gothic nobles, and for a time it seemed as if the cradle of the Empire would return peacefully to the fold It was not to be: upon their arrival in Ravenna, the Byzantine envoys found Theodahad in a changed disposition Supported by the Gothic nobility and buoyed up by a success in Dalmatia, he resolved to resist, and imprisoned the ambassadors Magister officiorum Peter remained imprisoned in Ravenna for three years, until released in June/July 539 by the new Gothic king, Witigis, in exchange for Gothic envoys sent to Persia who had been captured by the Byzantines As a reward for his services, Justinian then appointed Peter to the post of magister officiorum ("Master of the Offices"), one of the highest positions in the state, heading of the palace secretariat, the imperial guards (the Scholae Palatinae), and the Public Post with the dreaded agentes in rebus He would hold this post for 26 consecutive years, longer by a wide margin than any other before or after At about the same time or shortly thereafter, he was raised to the supreme title of patrician and the supreme senatorial rank of gloriosissimus ("most glorious one") He was also awarded an honorary consulship As magister, he took part in the discussions with Western bishops in 548 on the Three-Chapter Controversy, and was repeatedly sent as an envoy in 551-553 to Pope Vigilius, who opposed the emperor on the issue Peter is also recorded as attending the Second Council of Constantinople in May 553 In 550, he was sent as envoy by Justinian to negotiate a peace treaty with Persia, a role he reprised in 561, when he met the Persian envoy Izedh Gushnap at Dara, to end the Lazic War Reaching an agreement over the Persian evacuation of Lazica and the delineation of the border in Armenia, the two envoys concluded a fifty-year peace between the two empires and their respective allies The annual Roman subsidies to Persia would resume, but the amount was lowered from 500 to 420 pounds of gold Further clauses regulated cross-border trade, which was to be limited to the two cities of Dara and Nisibis, the return of fugitives, and the protection of the respective religious minorities (Christians in the Persian Empire and Zoroastrians in Byzantium) In exchange for Persian recognition for the existence of Dara, whose construction had originally sparked a brief war, the Byzantines agreed to limit their troops there and remove the seat of the magister militum per Orientem from the city As disagreements remained on two border areas, Suania and Ambros, in spring 562, Peter travelled to Persia to negotiate directly with the Persian Shah, Chosroes I, without however achieving a result He then returned to Constantinople, where he died sometime after March 565 His son Theodore, nicknamed Kondocheres or Zetonoumios, would succeed him as magister officiorum in 566, after a brief interval where the post was held by the quaestor sacri palatii ("Quaestor of the Sacred Palace") Anastasius He held the post until some time before 576, being appointed as comes sacrarum largitionum ("Count of the Sacred Largess") thereafter; in the same year he also led an unsuccessful embassy to Persia to end the ongoing war over the Caucasus Assessment As one of the leading officials of the age, Peter was a controversial figure, receiving greatly differing assessments from his contemporaries To John Lydus, a mid-level bureaucrat of the praetorian prefecture of the East, Peter was a paragon of every virtue, an intelligent, firm but fair administrator and a kind man Procopius also attests to his mild manners and desire to avoid giving insult, however at the same time he accuses him of "robbing the scholares" (the members of the Scholae) and being "the biggest thief in the world and absolutely filled with shameful avarice", as well as being responsible for the murder of Amalasuntha From quite early in his career, Peter was renowned for his learning, his passion for reading and his discussions with scholars As a speaker, he was eloquent and persuasive; Procopius calls him "fitted by nature to persuade men", while Cassiodorus, who witnessed his embassies to the Ostrogoth court, also praises him as vir eloquentissimus and disertissimus ("most eloquent man"), and as sapientissimus ("most wise") On the other hand, the late 6th-century historian Menander Protector, who relied on Peter's work for his own history, accuses him of boastfulness and of rewriting the records to enhance his own role and performance in the negotiations with the Persians Writings Peter wrote three books, all of which survive only in fragments: a history of the first three centuries of the Roman Empire, from the death of Julius Caesar in 44 BC to the death of Constantius II in 361 AD, of which about twenty fragments are extant; a history of the office of magister officiorum from its institution under Constantine I to the time of Justinian, containing a list of its holders and descriptions of various imperial ceremonies, several of which are reproduced in the chapters 84-95 of the first volume of the 10th-century De Ceremoniis; and an account of his diplomatic mission to the Persian Empire in 561-562, which has been used as a source by Menander Protector Until recently, Peter was also ascribed the authorship of the 6th-century Peri Politikes Epistemes ("On Political Science"), a six-volume book discussing political theory, drawing extensively from Classical texts such as Plato's The Republic and Cicero's De re publica It too survives only in fragments Peter was the first late Roman/Byzantine author to write on imperial ceremonies, beginning a tradition that lasted unto the 14th century His histories are also an important historical source; for instance, his work alone preserves the negotiations and provisions of the Roman-Persian treaty of 298 between Galerius and Narseh Doukas Doukas (c 1400 - after 1462) was Byzantine historian who flourished under Constantine XI Palaiologos, the last Byzantine Emperor He is one of the most important sources for the last decades and eventual fall of the Byzantine Empire to the Ottomans Life He was the grandson of Michael Doukas, who played an important role in the Byzantine civil wars of the mid-14th century The date of his birth is not known, as is his first name He is first mentioned in 1421, living at New Phocaea and serving as the Geneoese governor's secretary After the fall of Constantinople, he sought refuge in Lesbos, where he entered the service of the ruling Gattilusi family They employed him in various diplomatic missions to the Ottoman court He was successful in securing semi-independence for Lesbos until 1462, when it was taken and annexed to the Ottoman Empire by Sultan Mehmed II It is known that Doukas survived this event, but there is no record of his subsequent life Work He was the author of a history of the period 1341-1462; his work thus continues that of Nikephoros Gregoras and John Kantakouzenos, and supplements George Sphrantzes and Laonikos Chalkokondyles There is a preliminary chapter of chronology from Adam to John V Palaiologos Although unrefined in style, the history of Doukas is both somewhat judicious and more or less trustworthy, and it is a valuable source for the closing years of the Byzantine empire The account of the Fall of Constantinople is of special importance Doukas was a strong supporter of the union of the Greek and Latin churches, and is very bitter against those who rejected even the idea of appealing to the West for assistance against the Ottomans The history, preserved (without a title) in a single manuscript conserved in Paris, was first edited by I Bullialdus (Bulliaud) (Paris, 1649); later editions are in the Bonn Corpus scriptorum Hist Byz , by I Bekker (1834) and Migne, Patrologia Graeca, clvii The Bonn edition contains a 15th century Italian translation by an unknown author, found by Leopold Ranke in one of the libraries of Venice, and sent by him to August Bekker George Syncellus George Syncellus (died after 810) was a Byzantine chronicler and ecclesiastic He had lived many years in Palestine (probably in the Old Lavra of Saint Chariton or Souka, near Tekoa) as a monk, before coming to Constantinople, where he was appointed syncellus (literally, "Cell-mate") to Tarasius, patriarch of Constantinople He later retired to a monastery to write what was intended to be his great work, a chronicle of world history, Ekloge chronographias, or Extract of Chronography According to Anastasius Bibliothecarius, George "struggled valiantly against heresy [i e Iconoclasm] and received many punishments from the rulers who raged against the rites of the Church", although the accuracy of the claim is suspect As one of several syncelloi (by the end of the 8th century, there were at least two, and probably more) George stood high in the ecclesiastical establishment of Constantinople The position carried no defined duties, but the incumbent would generally serve as the patriarch's private secretary, and might also be used by the Emperor to limit the movements and actions of a troublesome patriarch (as was the case during the reign of Constantine VI, when several of George's colleagues were set as guards over Patriarch Tarasius) The office would be an imperial gift by the time of Basil I, and was probably so earlier; as such, George may well have owed his position to the Empress Irene Many syncelloi would go on to become Patriarchs of Constantinople, or Bishops of other sees (for example George's colleague, John, another syncellus under Patriarch Tarasius, who became Metropolitan Bishop of Sardis in AD 803) George, however, did not follow this path, instead retreating from the world to compose his great chronicle It would appear that the Emperor Nicephorus I incurred George's disfavour at around the same time: in 808, Nicephorus discovered a plot against him, and punished the suspected conspirators, amongst whom were not only secular figures "but also holy bishops and monks and clergy of the Great Church, including the synkellos men of high repute and worthy of respect"; it is unknown whether the syncellus in question was George himself or a colleague/successor, but the attack on the clergy, including George's friends and colleagues, would not have endeared the Emperor to George, and is suggested as the motivating factor in the "pathological hatred" towards Nicephorus I in the Chronicle of Theophanes The date of his death is uncertain; a reference in his chronicle makes clear that he was still alive in AD 810, and he is sometimes described as dying in 811, but there is no evidence for this, and textual evidence in the Chronicle of Theophanes suggests that he was still alive in 813 His chronicle, as its title implies, is more of a chronological table with notes than a history Following on from the Syriac chroniclers of his homeland, who were writing in his lifetime under Arab rule in much the same fashion, as well as the Alexandrians Annianus and Panodorus (monks who wrote near the beginning of the 5th century), George used the chronological synchronic structures of Sextus Julius Africanus and Eusebius of Caesarea, arranging his events strictly in order of time, and naming them in the year which they happened Consequently, the narrative is regarded as secondary to the need to reference the relation of each event to other events, and as such is continually interrupted by long tables of dates, so markedly that Krumbacher described it as being "rather a great historical list [Geschichtstabelle] with added explanations, than a universal history " George reveals himself as a staunch upholder of orthodoxy, and quotes Greek Fathers such as Gregory Nazianzen and John Chrysostom But in spite of its religious bias and dry and uninteresting character, the fragments of ancient writers and apocryphal books preserved in it make it especially valuable For instance, considerable portions of the original text of the Chronicle of Eusebius have been restored by the aid of George's work His chief authorities were Annianus of Alexandria and Panodorus of Alexandria, through whom George acquired much of his knowledge of the history of Manetho; George also relied heavily on Eusebius, Dexippus and Julius Africanus George's chronicle was continued after his death by his friend Theophanes; Theophanes' work was heavily shaped by George's influence, and the latter may have had a greater influence on Theophanes' Chronicle than Theophanes himself Anastasius, the Papal Librarian, composed a Historia tripartita in Latin, from the chronicles of George Syncellus, Theophanes Confessor, and Patriarch Nicephorus This work, written between 873 and 875, spread George's preferenced dates for historical events through the West Meanwhile, in the East George's fame was gradually overshadowed by that of Theophanes Nikephoros I of Constantinople Nikephoros I of Constantinople trampling on John VII of Constantinople Miniature from Chludov Psalter St Nikephoros I or Nicephorus I (Greek: ????f???? ??, Nikephoros I ), (c 758 - April 5, 828) was a Christian Byzantine writer and Patriarch of Constantinople from April 12, 806, to March 13, 815 He was born in Constantinople as the son of Theodore and Eudokia, of a strictly orthodox family, which had suffered from the earlier Iconoclasm His father Theodore, one of the secretaries of Emperor Constantine V Kopronymos, had been scourged and banished to Nicaea for his zealous support of Iconodules, and the son inherited the religious convictions of the father Nevertheless, he entered the service of the Empire, became cabinet secretary, and under Irene took part in the synod of 787 as imperial commissioner He then withdrew to one of the cloisters that he had founded on the Propontis, until he was appointed director of the largest home for the destitute in Constantinople c 802 After the death of the Patriarch Tarasios, although still a layman, he was chosen patriarch by the wish of the emperor (Easter, April 12, 806) The uncanonical choice met with opposition from the strictly clerical party of the Stoudites, and this opposition intensified into an open break when Nikephoros, in other respects a very rigid moralist, showed himself compliant to the will of the emperor by reinstating the excommunicated priest Joseph After vain theological disputes, in December 814, there followed personal insults Nikephoros at first replied to his removal from his office by excommunication, but was at last obliged to yield to force, and was taken to one of the cloisters he had founded, Tou Agathou, and later to that called Tou Hagiou Theodorou From there he carried on a literary polemic for the cause of the iconodules against the synod of 815 On the occasion of the change of emperors, in 820, he was put forward as a candidate for the patriarchate and at least obtained the promise of toleration He died at the monastery of Saint Theodore (Hagiou Theodorou), revered as a confessor His remains were solemnly brought back to Constantinople by the Patriarch Methodios on March 13, 847, and interred in the Church of the Holy Apostles, where they were annually the object of imperial devotion His feast is celebrated on this day both in the Greek and Roman Churches; the Greeks also observe 2 June as the day of his death Compared with Theodore of Stoudios, Nikephoros appears as a friend of conciliation, learned in patristics, more inclined to take the defensive than the offensive, and possessed of a comparatively chaste, simple style He was mild in his ecclesiastical and monastical rules and non-partisan in his historical treatment of the period from 602 to 769 (Historia syntomos, breviarium) He used the chronicle of Traianus Patricius His tables of universal history (Chronographikon syntomon), in passages extended and continued, were in great favor with the Byzantines, and were also circulated outside the Empire in the Latin version of Anastasius Bibliothecarius, and also in Slavonic translation The Chronography offered a universal history from the time of Adam and Eve to his own time To it he appended a canon catalog (which does not include the Revelation of John) The catalog of the accepted books of the Old and New Testaments is followed by the antilegomena (including Revelation) and the apocrypha Next to each book is the count of its lines, his stichometry, to which we can compare our accepted texts and judge how much has been added or omitted This is especially useful for apocrypha for which only fragmentary texts have survived The principal works of Nikephorus are three writings referring to iconoclasm: Apologeticus minor, probably composed before 814, an explanatory work for laymen concerning the tradition and the first phase of the iconoclastic movement; Apologeticus major with the three Antirrhetici against Mamonas-Constantine Kopronymos, a complete dogmatics of the belief in images, with an exhaustive discussion and refutation of all objections made in opposing writings, as well as those drawn from the works of the Fathers; The third of these larger works is a refutation of the iconoclastic synod of 815 (ed Serruys, Paris, 1904) Nikephoros follows in the path of John of Damascus His merit is the thoroughness with which he traced the literary and traditional proofs, and his detailed refutations are serviceable for the knowledge they afford of important texts adduced by his opponents and in part drawn from the older church literature Michael Glycas Michael Glycas or Glykas (Greek: ???a?? G?????; 12th century) was a Byzantine historian, theologian, mathematician, astronomer and poet He was probably from Corfu and lived in Constantinople (now Istanbul) His chief work is his Chronicle of events from the creation of the world to the death of Alexius I Comnenus (1118) It is extremely brief and written in a popular style, much space is devoted to theological and scientific matters Glycas was also the author of a theological treatise and a number of letters on theological questions A poem of some 15-syllable verses, written in 1158/1159 during his imprisonment on a charge of slandering a neighbor and containing an appeal to the emperor Manuel I, is still extant, and is commonly regarded as the first dated work of Modern Greek literature, since it contains several vernacular proverbs The exact nature of his offence is not known, but his punishment was to be blinded Nicephorus Gregoras Nikephoros Gregoras, latinized as Nicephorus Gregoras (Greek: ????f???? G???????; c 1295-1360), Byzantine astronomer, historian, man of learning and religious controversialist, was born at Heraclea Pontica At an early age he settled at Constantinople, where his reputation for learning brought him under the notice of Andronicus II Palaeologus, by whom he was appointed chartophylax (keeper of the archives) In 1326 Gregoras proposed (in a still extant treatise) certain reforms in the calendar, which the emperor refused to carry out for fear of disturbances; nearly two hundred years later they were introduced by Gregory XIII on almost the same lines When Andronicus was dethroned (1328) by his grandson Andronicus III Palaeologus, Gregoras shared his downfall and retired into private life Attacked by Barlaam, the famous monk of Calabria, he was with difficulty persuaded to come forward and meet him in a war of words, in which Barlaam was worsted This greatly enhanced his reputation and brought him a large number of pupils Gregoras remained loyal to the elder Andronicus to the last, but after his death he succeeded in gaining the favour of his grandson, by whom he was appointed to conduct the unsuccessful negotiations (for a union of the Greek and Latin churches) with the ambassadors of Pope John XXII (1333) Gregoras subsequently took an important part in the Hesychast controversy, in which he violently opposed Gregorius Palamas, the chief supporter of the doctrine After the doctrines of Palamas had been recognized at the synod of 1351, Gregoras, who refused to acquiesce, was practically imprisoned in a monastery for two years Nothing is known of the end of his life His chief work is his Roman History, in 37 books, of the years 1204 to 1359 It thus partly supplements and partly continues the work of George Pachymeres Gregoras shows considerable industry, but his style is pompous and affected Far too much space is devoted to religious matters and dogmatic quarrels This work and that of John Cantacuzene supplement and correct each other, and should be read together The other writings of Gregoras, which (with a few exceptions) still remain unpublished, attest his great versatility Amongst them may be mentioned a history of the dispute with Palamas; biographies of his uncle and early instructor John, metropolitan of Heraclea, and of the martyr Codratus of Antioch; funeral orations for Theodore Metochites, and the two emperors Andronicus; commentaries on the wanderings of Odysseus and on Synesius's treatise on dreams; tracts 'on orthography and on words of doubtful meaning; a philosophical dialogue called Phlorentius or Concerning Wisdom; astronomical treatises on the date of Easter, on the preparation of the astrolabe and on the predictive calculation of solar eclipses; and an extensive correspondence Editions: in Bonn Corpus senitorum hist Byz, by L Schopen and I Bekker, with life and list of works by J Boivin (1829-1855); J P Migne, Patrologia Graeca, cxlviii , cxlix ; see also Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (1897) John the Lydian John the Lydian or John Lydus (Latin: Joannes Laurentius Lydus; Greek: ??????? ?a????t??? ? ??d??) was a 6th century Byzantine administrator and writer on antiquarian subjects His works are of interest for specific data about classical events Life and career He was born in 490 AD at Philadelphia in Lydia, whence his cognomen "Lydus" At an early age he set out to seek his fortune in Constantinople, and held high court and state offices in the praetorian prefecture of the East under Anastasius and Justinian In 552 he lost favour, and was dismissed The date of his death is not known, but he was probably alive during the early years of Justin II (reigned 565-578) Literary work During his retirement he occupied himself in the compilation of works on the antiquities of Rome, three of which have been preserved: De Ostentis (Gr ?e?? ???s?µe???), on the origin and progress of the art of divination De Magistratibus reipublicae Romanae (Gr ?e?? ????? t?? ??µa??? p???te?a?), especially valuable for the administrative details of the time of Justinian [now dat 550 by Michael Maas, John Lydus and the Roman Past (London-New York, 1992)] De Mensibus (Gr ?e?? t?? µ????), a history of the different festivals of the year The chief value of these books consists in the fact that the author made use of the works (now lost) of old Roman writers on similar subjects Lydus was also commissioned by Justinian to compose a panegyric on the emperor, and a history of his campaign against Sassanid Persia; but these, as well as some poetical compositions, are lost There is an edition of De Ostentis by Charles Wachsmuth (1897), with full account of the authorities in the prolegomena There is an edition of De Magistratibus and De Mensibus by R Wunsch (1898-1903) See also the essay by CB Hase (the first editor of the De Ostentis) prefixed to I Bekker's edition of Lydus (1837) in the Bonn Corpus scriptorum hist Byzantinae For De Magistratibus, Wunsch's edition has been superseded by Bandy's 1983 edition and translation Leo the Deacon Leo the Deacon was a Byzantine historian and chronicler He was born around 950 at Kaloe in Asia Minor and was educated in Constantinople, where he became a deacon in the imperial palace While in Constantinople he wrote a history covering the reigns of Romanus II, Nicepheros II, John Tzimiskes, and the early part of the reign of Basil II Often, his observations were based on his experiences as an eyewitness to the events in question His writing style has been described as "Classical", as he employed language reminiscent of Homer and other ancient Greek writers such as Agathias Leo is particularly well-known for his eyewitness description of Sviatoslav I of Kiev, who invaded Bulgaria in 969 and fought against Byzantine forces over its territory Symeon the Metaphrast / Leo Grammaticus Symeon the Metaphrast (also referred to as Simon or Symeon the Logothete, in classicizing usage Symeon Metaphrastes) was the author of the 10 volume medieval Greek menologion, or collection of saint's lives He lived in the second half of the 10th century Life and works Metaphrastes was the most renowned of the Byzantine hagiographers Scholars have been very much divided as to the period in which he lived, dates ranging from the 9th century to the 14th having been suggested; but it is now generally agreed that he flourished in the second half of the 10th century Still greater divergences of opinion have existed as to the lives of saints coming from his pen, and here again the solution of the problem has been attained by studying the composition of the great Greek menologies The Menalogion of Metaphrastes is a collection of lives of saints for the twelve months of the year, easily recognizable among analogous collections, and consisting of about 150 distinct pieces, some of which are taken from older collections, while others have been added later Among other works attributed (though with some uncertainty) to Symeon are a Chronicle, a canonical collection, some letters and poems, and other writings of less importance Symeon's great popularity is due more particularly to his Menologion About his life we know only very few details The Eastern Orthodox Church honours him as a saint, with his feast day falling on November 9 An service composed in his honour is found in the Menaion Also numerous prayers which have been attributed to him are found in various Orthodox liturgical books John Malalas John Malalas or Ioannes Malalas (or Malelas) (Greek: ??????? ?a???a?) (c 491 - 578) was a Byzantine chronicler from Antioch Malalas is probably a Syriac word for "rhetor", "orator"; it is first applied to him by John of Damascus (the form Malelas is later, first appearing in Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus) Malalas was educated in Antioch and probably was a jurist there, but moved to Constantinople at some point in Justinian's reign (perhaps after the Persian sack of Antioch in 540); all we know of his travels from his own hand are visits to Thessalonica and Paneas He wrote a Chronographia (???????af?a) in 18 books, the beginning and the end of which are lost In its present state it begins with the mythical history of Egypt and ends with the expedition to Roman Africa under the tribune Marcianus, Justinian's nephew, in 563 (his editor Thurn believes it originally ended with Justinian's death); it is focused largely on Antioch and (in the later books) Constantinople Except for the history of Justinian and his immediate predecessors, it possesses little historical value; the author, "relying on Eusebius of Caesarea and other compilers, confidently strung together myths, biblical stories, and real history " The eighteenth book, dealing with Justinian's reign, is well acquainted with, and colored by, official propaganda The writer is a supporter of Church and State, an upholder of monarchical principles (However, the theory identifying him with the patriarch John Scholasticus is almost certainly incorrect ) The work is important as the first surviving example of a chronicle written not for the learned but for the instruction of the monks and the common people, and its language shows a compromise with the spoken language of the day, although "it is still very much a written style In particular, he employs technical terminology and bureaucratic clichés incessantly, and, in a period of transition from Latin to Greek governmental terminology, still uses the Latin loanwords alongside their Greek replacements The overall impression created by Malálas's style is one of simplicity, reflecting a desire for the straightforward communication of information in the written language of everyday business as it had evolved under the influence of spoken Greek " It obtained great popularity, and was used by various writers until the ninth century; it was translated into Slavic probably in the tenth century, and parts of it were used for the Old Russian Primary Chronicle It is preserved in an abridged form in a single manuscript now at Oxford, as well as in various fragments Constantine Manasses Constantine Manasses (Greek: ???sta?t???? ?a?ass??; c 1130 - c 1187) was a Byzantine chronicler who flourished in the 12th century during the reign of Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180) He was the author of a chronicle or historical synopsis of events from the creation of the world to the end of the reign of Nikephoros Botaneiates (1081), sponsored by Irene Komnene, the emperor's sister-in-law It consists of about 7000 lines in the so-called political verse It obtained great popularity and appeared in a free prose translation; it was also translated into Bulgarian and Roman Slavic in the 14th century and enjoyed a great popularity Chronicle edition: Bekker, Bonn 1837; the Bulgarian translation, by Bogdan and Bianu ("Cronica lui Constantin Manasses), Bucarest, 1922 In 1969 Bulgaria issued two sets of stamps depicting important scenes of the chronicle, to celebrate it Manasses also wrote the poetical romance Loves of Aristander and Callithea, also in political verse, is only known from the fragments preserved in the rose-garden of Macanus Chrysocephalus (14th century) Manasses also wrote a short biography of Oppian, and some descriptive pieces (all except one unpublished) on artistic and other subjects George Akropolites George Akropolites, latinized as Acropolites or Acropolita (Greek: Ge?????? ????p???t??, Georgios Akropolitês, 1217 or 1220 - 1282), was a Byzantine Greek historian and statesman born at Constantinople Life In his sixteenth year he was sent by his father, the logothete Constantine Akropolites the elder, to the court of John III Doukas Vatatzes, emperor of Nicaea, where Akropolites continued his studies under Theodore Hexapterygos and Nicephorus Blemmydes The emperor afterwards entrusted him with important state missions, as did his successors (Theodore II Laskaris and Michael VIII Palaiologos) The office of Grand Logothete, or chancellor, was bestowed upon him in 1244 As commander in the field in 1257 against Michael II, despot of Epirus, he showed little military ability He was captured and kept for two years in prison, from which he was released by Michael Palaiologos Meanwhile, Michael Palaiologos was proclaimed emperor of Nicaea, afterwards expelling the Latins from Constantinople, and became emperor of the restored Byzantine Empire; and from this moment Akropolites becomes known in the history of the eastern empire as one of its greatest diplomats After having discharged the function of ambassador at the court of the Bulgarian Tsar Constantine, he retired for some years from public affairs, and made the instruction of youth his sole occupation In the meantime, Michael, afraid of a new Latin invasion, proposed to Pope Clement IV to reunite the Greek and the Latin Churches; and negotiations ensued which were carried on during the reign of five popes, Clement IV, Gregory X, John XXI, Nicolaus III, and Martin IV Akropolites was chosen as the emperor's ambassador, and in 1273 he was sent to Pope Gregory X In 1274, at the Second Council of Lyon, he confirmed by an oath in the emperor's name that that confession of faith which had been previously sent to Constantinople by the pope had been adopted by the Greeks The reunion of the two churches however roused considerable opposition in Byzantium and was afterwards broken off It did however serve its main purpose, delaying and ultimately entirely averting a Latin attack on Constantinople In 1282, Akropolites was once more sent to Bulgaria, and shortly after his return he died, in the month of December of the same year Works Akropolites' historical work, the Annals, embraces the period from the capture of Constantinople during the Fourth Crusade by the Latins in 1204 to its recovery by Michael Palaiologos in 1261, thus forming a continuation of the work of Nicetas Choniates It is valuable as written by a contemporary, whose official position as Grand Logothete, military commander, and confidential ambassador afforded him frequent opportunities of observing the course of events Akropolites is considered a trustworthy authority as far as the statement of facts is concerned, and he is easy to understand, although he exhibits special carelessness in the construction of his sentences His style is archaising but lucid He was also the author of several shorter works, amongst them being a funeral oration on John Vatatzes, an epitaph on his wife Irene Laskarina and a panegyric of Theodore II Laskaris of Nicaea While a prisoner at Epirus he wrote two treatises on the procession of the Holy Spirit Editions Authorities: Editio princeps by Leo Allatius (1651), with the editor's famous treatise De Georgiis eorumque Scriptis; editions in the Bonn Corpus Scriptorum Hist Byz , by I Bekker (1836), and Migne, Patrologia Graeca, cxl; in the Teubner series by A Heisenberg (1903), the second volume of which contains a full life, with bibliography; see also Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (1897) A Heisenberg (ed) Georgii Akropolitae Opera Vol 1-2 (Leipzig, 1903); reprinted with corrections by P Wirth (Stuttgart, 1978) Ruth Macrides (intr and comm ), George Akropolites The History (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2007) (Oxford Studies in Byzantium) Merobaudes Flavius Merobaudes (5th century), Latin rhetorician and poet, probably a native of Baetica in Spain He was the official laureate of Valentinian III and Aetius Till the beginning of the 10th century he was known only from the notice of him in the Chronicle (year 443) of his, contemporary Idacius, where he is praised as a poet and orator, and mention is made of statues set up in his honour In 1813 the base of a statue was discovered at Rome, with a long inscription belonging to the year 435 (CIL vi 1724) upon Flavius Merobaudes, celebrating his merits as warrior and poet Ten years later, Niebuhr discovered some Latin verses on a palimpsest in the monastery of St Gall, the authorship of which was traced to Merobaudes, owing to the great similarity of the language in the prose preface to that of the inscription Formerly the only piece known under the name of Merobaudes was a short poem (30 hexameters) De Christo, attributed to him by one manuscript, to Claudian by another; but Ebert is inclined to dispute the claim of Merobaudes to be considered either the author of the De Christo or a Christian The Panegyric and minor poems have been edited by BG Niebuhr (1824); by Immanuel Bekker in the Bonn Corpus scriptorum hist (1836); the De Christo in T Birt's Claudian (1892), where the authorship of Merobaudes is upheld; see also A Ebert, Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters im Abendlande (1889) Flavius Cresconius Corippus Flavius Cresconius Corippus was a late Roman epic poet of the 6th century, who flourished under East Roman Emperors Justinian I and Justin II His major works are the epic poem Johannis and the panegyric In laudem Justini minoris Corippus was probably the last important Latin author of Late Antiquity He was a native of Africa, and in one of the manuscripts is called grammaticus (teacher) He has sometimes been identified, but on insufficient grounds, with Cresconius Africanus, a Catholic bishop (7th century), author of a Concordia Canonum, or collection of the laws of the church Nothing is known of Corippus beyond what is contained in his own poems He appears to have held the office of tribune or notary (scriniarius) under Anastasius, imperial treasurer and chamberlain of Justinian I, at the end of whose reign he left Africa for Constantinople, apparently in consequence of having lost his property during the Moorish and Vandal wars He was the author of two poems, of considerable importance for the history of the times> One of these, Johannis or De bellis Libycis, the earlier of the two, was not discovered till the beginning of the 19th century It was dedicated to the nobles of Carthage and relates the overthrow of the Moors by a John Troglita, magister militum in 546 Johannis is in eight books (the last is unfinished) and contains about 5000 hexameters The narrative commences with the despatch of Johannis to the theatre of war by Justinian, and ends with the decisive victory near Carthage (548) The other poem,In laudem Justini minoris ("In praise of the younger Justin"), in four books, contains the death of Justinian, the coronation of his successor Justin II (November 13, 565); and the early events of his reign It is preceded by a preface, and a short and fulsome panegyric on Anastasius, the poet's patron The Laus was published at Antwerp in 1581 by Michael Ruyz Azagra, secretary to the emperor Rudolf II, from a ninth- or tenth-century manuscript The preface contains a reference to a previous work by the author on the wars in Africa; and although Johannes Cuspinianus in his De Caesaribus et Imperatoribus professed to have seen a manuscript of it in the library at Buda (destroyed by Suleiman II in 1527), it was not till 1814 that it was discovered at Milan by Cardinal Mazzucchelli, librarian of the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, from the codex Trivultianus (in the Biblioteca Trivulziana, the library of the marchesi Trivulzi), the only manuscript of the Johannis extant The Johannis "is not only a valuable historic source but a work of marked poetic merit " It provides a description of the land and people of Late Roman Africa, which conscientiously records the impressions of an intelligent native observer; many of his statements as to manners and customs are confirmed both by independent ancient authorities (such as Procopius) and by our knowledge of the modern Berbers Virgil, Lucan, and Claudian were the poet's chief models The Laus, which was written when he was advanced in years, although marred by a "Byzantine" servility and gross flattery of a by no means worthy object, throws much light upon Late Roman court ceremony, as in the account of the accession of Justin and the reception of the embassy of the Avars On the whole the language and metre of Corippus, considering the age in which he lived and the fact that he was not a native Italian, is remarkably pure That he was a Christian is rendered probable by negative indications, such as the absence of all the usual mythological accessories of an epic poem, positive allusions to texts of Scripture, and the highly orthodox passage Laus iv 294 ff The editions of the Johannis by P Mazzucchelli (1820) and of the Laus by Pierre-François Foggini (1797) are still valuable for their commentaries They are both included in the 28th volume of the Bonn Corpus scriptorum historice Byzantinae Editions Averil Cameron: Flavius Cresconius Corippus: In laudem Iustini Augusti minoris (in praise of Justin II) London 1976 (Translation and commentary) George W Shea: The Iohannis or de Bellis Libycis of Flavius Cresconius Corippus (Studies in Classics 7) Lewiston/NY 1998 (Translation) Niketas Choniates Niketas or Nicetas Choniates (????ta? ?????t??, ca 1155 to 1215 or 1216), sometimes called Acominatus, was a Byzantine Greek historian like his brother Michael, whom he accompanied from their birthplace Chonae to Constantinople Life Niketas Acominatus was born to wealthy parents sometime around or after 1150 in the city of Chonae in the Byzantine province of Phrygia Niketas, the Bishop of Chonae, baptized and named the infant Later he was called "Choniates" after his birthplace When he was nine, his father dispatched him with his brother Michael to Constantinople to receive an education Niketas' older brother greatly influenced him during the early stages of his life He initially took up politics as a career and held several appointments under the Angelus emperors (amongst them that of Grand Logothete or chancellor) and was governor of the theme of Philippopolis at a critical period After the capture of Constantinople during the Fourth Crusade in 1204, he fled to Nicaea, where he settled at the court of the Nicaean emperor Theodoras Lascaris, and devoted himself to literature He died c 1215-16 His chief work is his History, in twenty-one books, of the period from 1118 to 1207 In spite of its florid and rhetorical style, it is of considerable value as a record (on the whole impartial) of events of which he was either an eyewitness or had heard of first hand (though he should be balanced with the other Greek historian for this time, John Kinnamos) Its most interesting portion is the description of the capture of Constantinople, which should be read with Geoffroi de Villehardouin's and Paolo Rannusio's works on the same subject The little treatise On the Statues destroyed by the Latins (perhaps altered by a later writer) is of special interest to the archaeologist His dogmatic work (Thesaurus Orthodoxae Fidei), although it is extant in a complete form in manuscripts, has only been published in part It is one of the chief authorities for the heresies and heretical writers of the 12th century George Pachymeres Georgius Pachymeres (Greek: Ge?????? ?a??µ????) (1242 - c 1310), a Byzantine Greek historian and miscellaneous writer, was born at Nicaea, in Bithynia, where his father had taken refuge after the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204 Upon the recovery of The City from the Latin Empire by Michael VIII Palaeologus, Pachymeres settled in Constantinople, studied law, entered the church, and subsequently became chief advocate of the church and chief justice of the imperial court His literary activity was considerable, his most important work being a Byzantine history in thirteen books, in continuation of that of George Acropolites from 1261 (or rather 1255) to 1308, containing the history of the reigns of Michael and Andronicus II Palaeologus He was also the author of rhetorical exercises on philosophical themes; of a Quadrivium (arithmetic, music, geometry, astronomy), valuable for the history of music and astronomy in the Middle Ages; a general sketch of Aristotelian philosophy; a paraphrase of the speeches and letters of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite; poems, including an autobiography; and a description of the square of the Augustaeum, and the column erected by Justinian in the church of Hagia Sophia to commemorate his victories over the Persians The History was first published in print by I Bekker (1835) in the Corpus scriptorum hist byzantinae; also in JP Migne, Patrologia Graeca, vol cxliii, cxliv; for editions of the minor works see Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (1897) A more recent edition with French translation of the 'History' by Faiiler and Laurent was published in 1984 An English translation of Books I and II (up to the recovery of Constantinople in 1261), with commentary, exists in the form of a PhD thesis (author Nathan Cassidy) held in the Reid Library of the University of Western Australia Paul the Silentiary Paul the Silentiary, also known as Paulus Silentiarius (Greek: ?a???? ? S??e?t??????, d Constantinople, 575-580 AD), was an epigrammatist and an officer in the imperial household of the Byzantine emperor Justinian I, responsible for the silence (hence his name Silentiarius) in the imperial palace Paul is best known for his hymn of praise of the Hagia Sophia, in which he describes the church's architectural and decorative characteristics after the reconstruction of the dome in 562 Paul treats the church as a meadow of marble, due to the many colours of marble employed in its construction This elaborate verse eulogy is an important source for imagining the magnificence of the basilica before it was plundered many times in the course of history The poem was probably commissioned by Justinian himself, and Paul had to read verses to the emperor through the inauguration of the basilica It consists of 1029 verses in Greek, starting with 134 lines of iambic trimeter, with the remainder in the classical meter of epic, dactylic hexameter About 80 of Paul's epigrams, a few sensual, are preserved in the Greek Anthology These epigrams draw on the literary conventions of classical antiquity and are not identifiably Christian in content They are interesting both because of their high literary quality and the social and historical information they contain He was a close friend of Agathias Scholastikos, another author of epigrams, who provides some scarce data about his life George Pisida George Pisida (Ge?????? ??s?d??, of which Pisida is the Latin form; sometimes called The Pisidian) was a Byzantine poet, born in Pisidia, flourished during the 7th century AD From his poems we learn he was a Pisidian by birth, and a friend of Patriarch Sergius I of Constantinople and the Emperor Heraclius He was a deacon, guardian of the sacred vessels, Referendary, and chartophylax (keeper of the records) of the church of St Sophia His works have been published in the original Greek with a Latin version About five thousand verses of his poetry, most in trimetric iambics, have come down to us His earliest work, in three cantos, is De expeditione Heraclii imperatoris contra Persas, libri tres on Heraclius' campaign against the Persians in 622 (a campaign in which a relic purporting to be the True Cross, which the Persians had captured some years before at Jerusalem, was recovered), seems to be the work of an eyewitness This was followed by the Avarica (or Bellum Avaricum), an account of a futile attack on Constantinople by the Avars (626), during the absence of the emperor and his army, said to have been repulsed by the aid of the Virgin Mary; and by the Heraclias (or De extremo Chosroae Persarum regis excidio), a general survey of the exploits of Heraclius both at home and abroad down to the final overthrow of Chosroes in 627 In his paper The Official History of Heraclius' Persian Campaigns, James Howard-Johnston makes a strong case for George of Pisida also having composed a now lost account of Heraclius' Persian campaigns in a combination of prose and poetry This account was apparently based on Heraclius' own dispatches from Persia to the citizens of Constantinople and was available for Theophanes the Confessor as a basis for his Chronographia Next he wrote In sanctam Jesu Christi, Dei nostri resurrectionem, in which the poet exhorts Flavius Constantinus to follow in the footsteps of his father, Heraclius There was also a didactic poem, Hexameron or Cosmologia (also called Opus sex dierum seu Mundi opificium), upon the creation of the world, dedicated to Sergius; De vanitate vitae, a treatise on the vanity of life, after the manner of Ecclesiastes; Contra impium Severum Antiochiae, a controversial composition against Patriarch Severus of Antioch and his Monophysitism; two short poems, including In templum Deiparae Constantinopoli, in Blachernissitum upon the resurrection of Christ and on the recovery of the True Cross And he wrote one piece in prose, Encomium in S Anastasium martyrem From references in Theophanus, Suidas, and Isaac Tzetzes, we know he wrote other works which have not reached us Michael Psellus later compares him with, and even prefers him to, Euripides Pisida has been suggested as a possible author of the Akathist Hymn to the Theotokos George Sphrantzes George Sphrantzes (also Phrantzes or Phrantza or Frantzis, Greek: Ge?????? F?a?t???, 1401-c 1478) was a late Byzantine Greek historian He was born in Constantinople At an early age he became secretary to Manuel II Palaiologos; in 1432 protovestiarius (great chamberlain); in 1446 prefect of Sparta, and subsequently great logothete (chancellor) At the capture of Constantinople by the Turks (1453) he fell into their hands, but managed to escape to Peloponnesus, where he obtained protection at the court of Thomas Palaiologos, Despotate of Morea After the downfall of the Peloponnesian princes (1460) Sphrantzes retired to the monastery of Tarchaneiotes in Corfu Here he wrote his Chronicle, which like most Byzantine Chronicles begins with the creation of the world but is more detailed when talking of the history of the House of the Palaiologoi from 1258-1476 It is a most valuable authority for the events of his own times Editions by I Bekker (1838) in the Corpus scriptorum hist byz , and in J P Migne, Patrologia graeca, civi; see also C Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (1897) John Cananus John Cananus or John Kananos (Greek: ??????? ?a?a???) was a Byzantine Greek historian who lived during the first half of the 15th century He wrote an account of the failed siege of Constantinople by the Ottomans under the sultan Murad II in 1422 Cananus attributes the survival of the Byzantine capital to the miraculous intervention of Theotokos The account differs from the contemporary history of John Anagnostes, who described Murad's sack of Thessalonica in 1430, chiefly in Cananus' frequent religious polemic, and in his willingness to write in the vernacular Greek, as opposed to the Atticism of Anagnostes and Critobulus Their use of Greek, while "artificial in the extreme," is intended as an "imitation of the classics;" an ideal which had been "the governing principle for all writers who aimed at a good style not merely under the Roman empire but right to the end of the Byzantine period " John Cananus is sometimes identified with Lascaris Cananus, who travelled to Scandinavia and Iceland around 1439: "Laskaris Kananos (ca 1438-1439) has paid attention to coinage in Stockholm and Bergen, the subordination of Sweden and Norway to the Danish king, to the residence of the King of Denmark in "Kupanava", Copenhagen, the supervision of the cities of Riga and Revel in Livonia by the archbishop and Great Master of the Order, etc In his description of his voyage to Iceland Laskaris Kananos identified this island with the above-mentioned Thule, the inhabitants of which he calls "ichthyophags", i e fish-eaters This Byzantine traveller visited - penetrating into Venedicos Kolpos, i e the Baltic Sea - Norway, Sweden, Livonia, Prussia, Pommern, Schleswig, Denmark and Britain, whereafter he made a trip to Iceland " John Anagnostes John, called Anagnostes (i e lector, reader; Greek: ??????? ??a???st??) was a Greek historian of the fifteenth century He was an eyewitness to the Ottoman sack of Thessalonica on March 29, 1430; an event he described in detail in his "Account of the Last Capture of Thessalonica" (Greek: ?????s?? pe?? t?? te?e?ta?a? ???se?? t?? Tessa???????), which he wrote with an accompanying monodia lamenting the city's fall Background Thessalonica had been captured by the Ottomans in 1387; though they were unable to hold the city in the wake of the Battle of Ankara in 1402 The Byzantines, unable to further defend the city, sold it to the Republic of Venice in 1423; though not in time to mount a defense against another Ottoman siege that year The Ottomans were again unable to hold the city permanently, and the Venetians and Ottomans were soon in a full state of war Siege of Thessalonica Beginning on March 29, 1430, the Ottoman sultan Murad II began a three-day siege of Thessalonica, resulting in the conquest of the city by the Ottoman army, and the taking of 7,000 inhabitants as slaves The Venetians agreed to a peace treaty and withdrew from the region in 1432, leaving the Ottoman's with permanent dominion over the region Procopius Procopius of Caesarea (Latin: Procopius Caesarensis, Greek: ?????p??? ? ?a?sa?e??; c AD 500 - c AD 565) was a prominent Byzantine scholar from Palestine Accompanying the general Belisarius in the wars of the Emperor Justinian I, he became the principal historian of the 6th century, writing the Wars of Justinian, the Buildings of Justinian and the celebrated Secret History He is commonly held to be the last major historian of the ancient world Life Emperor Constantine I presents a representation of the city of Constantinople as tribute to an enthroned Mary and Christ Child in this church mosaic St Sophia, c 1000 Before the source of his own writings, the main source for Procopius' life is an entry in the Suda, a 10th century Byzantine encyclopedia that tells nothing about his early life He was a native of Caesarea in Palaestina Prima (modern Israel) He would have received a conventional élite education in the Greek classics and then rhetoric, perhaps at the famous School of Gaza, may have attended law school, possibly at Berytus (modern Beirut) or Constantinople, and became a rhetor (barrister or advocate) He evidently knew Latin, as was natural for a man with legal training In 527, the first year of Eastern Roman Emperor Justinian I's reign, he became the adsessor (legal adviser) for Belisarius, Justinian's chief military commander who was then beginning a brilliant career Procopius was with Belisarius on the eastern front until the latter was defeated at the Battle of Callinicum in AD 531 and recalled to Constantinople Procopius witnessed the Nika riots of January, 532, which Belisarius and his fellow general Mundo repressed with a massacre in the Hippodrome In 533, he accompanied Belisarius on his victorious expedition against the Vandal kingdom in North Africa, took part in the capture of Carthage, and remained in Africa with Belisarius' successor Solomon when Belisarius returned to Constantinople Procopius recorded a few of the extreme weather events of 535-536, although these were presented as a backdrop to Byzantine military activities, such as a mutiny, in and near Carthage He rejoined Belisarius for his campaign against the Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy and experienced the Gothic siege of Rome that lasted a year and nine days, ending in mid-March, 538 He witnessed Belisarius' entry into the Gothic capital, Ravenna, in 540 Book Eight of The Wars of Justinian, and the Secret History, suggest that his relationship with Belisarius seems to have cooled thereafter When Belisarius was sent back to Italy in 544 to cope with a renewal of the war with the Goths, now led by the able king Totila, Procopius appears to have no longer been on Belisarius' staff It is not known when Procopius himself died, and many historians (James Howard-Johnson, Averil Cameron, Geoffrey Greatrex) date his death to 554, but in 562 there was an urban prefect of Constantinople who happened to be called Procopius In that year, Belisarius was implicated in a conspiracy and was brought before this urban prefect Writings The writings of Procopius are the primary source of information for the rule of the Roman emperor Justinian Procopius was the author of a history in eight books of the wars fought by Justinian I, a panegyric on Justinian's public works throughout the empire, and a book known as the Secret History (Greek: Anekdota) that claims to report the scandals that Procopius could not include in his published history The Wars of Justinian Procopius' Wars of Justinian (Greek: ?p?? t?? p???µ?? ?????, Latin: De Bellis, "About the Wars") is clearly his most important work, although it is not as well-known as the Secret History The first seven books, which may have been published as a unit, seem to have been largely completed by 545, but were updated to mid-century before publication, for the latest event mentioned belongs to early 551 The first two books (often known as the Persian War, Latin De Bello Persico) deal with the conflict between the Romans and Sassanid Persia in Mesopotamia, Syria, Armenia, Lazica and Caucasian Iberia (roughly modern-day Georgia) It details the campaigns of the Sasanian Shah Kavadh I, the 'Nika' revolt in Constantinople in 532, the war by Kavadh's successor, Khosrau I, in 540 and his destruction of Antioch and the transportation of its inhabitants to Mesopotamia, and the great plague that devastated Constantinople in 542 They also cover the early career of the Roman general Belisarius, Procopius' patron, in some detail The next two books, the Vandal War (Latin De Bello Vandalico), cover Belisarius' successful campaign against the Vandal kingdom in Roman Africa The remaining books cover the Gothic War (Latin De Bello Gothico), the campaigns by Belisarius and others to recapture Italy, then under the rule of the Ostrogoths This includes accounts of the sieges of Naples and Rome Later, Procopius added an eighth book (Wars VIII or Gothic War IV), which brings the history to 552/553, when a Roman army led by the eunuch Narses finally destroyed the Ostrogothic kingdom This eighth book covers campaigns both in Italy and on the Eastern frontier The Wars of Justinian was influential on later Byzantine history-writing A continuation of Procopius' work was written after Procopius' death by the poet and historian Agathias of Myrina Secret History The famous Secret History (Lat Historia Arcana) was discovered centuries later in the Vatican Library and published by Niccolò Alamanni in 1623 at Lyons Its existence was already known from the Suda, which referred to it as the Anekdota (Greek: ????d?ta, Latin Anecdota, "unpublished writings") The Secret History covers roughly the same years as the first seven books of the History of Justinian's Wars and appears to have been written after they were published Current consensus generally dates it to 550 or 558, or maybe even as late as 562 The Secret History reveals an author who had become deeply disillusioned with the emperor Justinian and his wife, Empress Theodora, as well as Belisarius, his former commander and patron, and Antonina, Belisarius' wife The anecdotes claim to expose the secret springs of their public actions, as well as the private lives of the emperor, his wife and their entourage Justinian is raked over the coals as cruel, venal, prodigal and incompetent; as for Theodora, the reader is treated to the most detailed and titillating portrayals of vulgarity and insatiable lust combined with shrewish and calculating mean-spiritedness Among the more titillating (and doubtful) revelations in the Secret History is Procopius' account of Theodora's thespian accomplishments: Often, even in the theatre, in the sight of all the people, she removed her costume and stood nude in their midst, except for a girdle about the groin: not that she was abashed at revealing that, too, to the audience, but because there was a law against appearing altogether naked on the stage, without at least this much of a fig-leaf Covered thus with a ribbon, she would sink down to the stage floor and recline on her back Slaves to whom the duty was entrusted would then scatter grains of barley from above into the calyx of this passion flower, whence geese, trained for the purpose, would next pick the grains one by one with their bills and eat Her husband Justinian, meanwhile, was a monster whose head could suddenly vanish, at least according to this passage: And some of those who have been with Justinian at the palace late at night, men who were pure of spirit, have thought they saw a strange demoniac form taking his place One man said that the Emperor suddenly rose from his throne and walked about, and indeed he was never wont to remain sitting for long, and immediately Justinian's head vanished, while the rest of his body seemed to ebb and flow; whereat the beholder stood aghast and fearful, wondering if his eyes were deceiving him But presently he perceived the vanished head filling out and joining the body again as strangely as it had left it The Buildings of Justinian Procopius' Buildings of Justinian (Greek: ?e?? ?t?sµ?t??, Latin: De Aedificiis, "On Buildings") is a panegyric on Justinian's building activity in the empire The first book may date to before the collapse of the first dome of Hagia Sophia in 557, but some scholars (for example Michael Whitby) think that it is possible that the work postdates the building of the bridge over the Sangarius in the late 550s The Peri ktismaton (or De Aedificiis) tells us nothing further about Belisarius, but it takes a sharply different attitude towards Justinian He is presented as an idealised Christian emperor who built churches for the glory of God and defenses for the safety of his subjects and who showed particular concern for the water supply He built new aqueducts as well as restoring those that had fallen into disuse Historians consider Buildings to be an incomplete work, due to evidence of the surviving version being a draft with two possible redactions Theodora, who was dead when this panegyric was written, is mentioned only briefly, but Procopius' praise of her beauty is fulsome The panegyric was likely written at Justinian's behest, however, and we may doubt if its sentiments are sincere Due to the panegyrical nature of the Buildings, historians have discovered in several occasions discrepancies between claims made by Procopius and other primary sources A primary example is in Procopius starting the reign of Justinian in 518, which was actually the start of the reign of Justin I, Justinian's predecessor and uncle This discrepancy can be seen as part of Procopius' panegyric method, as it allowed him to credit buildings constructed under the rule Justin I as Justinian's accomplishments In this context can be mentioned the renovations to the walls of Edessa after a flood in 525, along with several churches in the region, all of which were completed under Justinian's uncle Similarly, Procopius falsely credits Justinian for the extensive re-fortifications made in the cities of Tomis and Histria in Scythia Minor, along the Danubian frontier, actual accomplishments of Anastasius I, predecessor of Justin I Context Procopius belongs to the school of late antique secular historians who continued the traditions of the Second Sophistic; they wrote in Attic Greek, their models were Herodotus and especially Thucydides, and their subject matter was secular history They avoided vocabulary unknown to Attic Greek and inserted an explanation when they had to use contemporary words Thus Procopius explains to his readers that ekklesia, meaning a Christian church, is the equivalent of a temple or shrine and that monks are "the most temperate of Christians whom men are accustomed to call monks " (Wars 2 9 14; 1 7 22) In classical Athens, monks had been unknown and an ekklesia was the assembly of Athenian citizens that passed the laws The secular historians eschewed the history of the Christian church, which they left to ecclesiastical history-a genre that was founded by Eusebius of Caesarea However, Averil Cameron has argued convincingly that Procopius' works reflect the tensions between the classical and Christian models of history in 6th century Byzantium This is supported by Mary Whitby's analysis of Procopius' Book I depiction of Constantinople and the Church of St Sophia in comparison to contemporary pagan panegyrics Procopius can be seen as depicting Justinian as essentially God's Vicegerent, making the case for Buildings being a primarily religious panegyric Procopius indicated (Secret History 26 18) that he planned to write an ecclesiastical history himself and, if he had, he would probably have followed the rules of that genre But, as far as we know, the ecclesiastical history remained unwritten A number of historical novels based on Procopius' works (along with other sources) have been written, one of which, Count Belisarius, was written by poet and novelist Robert Graves in 1938 Theophanes the Confessor Saint Theophanes Confessor (c 758/760 - March 12, 817/818) was a member of the Byzantine aristocracy, who became a monk and chronicler He is venerated on March 12 in the Roman Catholic and the Eastern Orthodox Church (March 25 in those churches that follow the Julian calendar) Biography Theophanes was born at Constantinople, of wealthy and noble iconodule parents: Isaac, imperial governor of the islands of the Black Sea, and of Theodora, of whose family nothing is known Isaac died when Theophanes was three years old, and the Byzantine emperor Constantine V Copronymus (740-775) subsequently saw to the boy's education and upbringing at the imperial court; Theophanes would hold several offices under this patron He was married at the age of twelve but induced his wife to lead a life of virginity, and in 799, after the death of his father-in-law, they separated with mutual consent to embrace the religious life, she choosing a convent on an island near Constantinople, while he entered the monastery called Polychronius in the district of Sigiane (Sigriano), near Cyzicus on the Asian side of the Sea of Marmora Later he built a monastery on his own lands on the island of Calonymus (now Calomio) After six years he returned to Sigriano, founded an abbey known by the name "of the great acre", and governed it as abbot As such he was present at the Second General Council of Nicaea in 787, and signed its decrees in defense of the veneration of icons When the emperor Leo V the Armenian (813-820) resumed his iconoclastic warfare, he ordered Theophanes brought to Constantinople and tried in vain to induce him to condemn what had been sanctioned by the council Theophanes was cast into prison and for two years suffered cruel treatment; he was then banished to Samothrace in 817, where overwhelmed with afflictions, he lived only seventeen days and is credited with many miracles after his death, probably 12 March, the day he is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology Chronicle At the urgent request of his friend George Syncellus, Theophanes undertook the continuation of his chronicle, during the years 810-15 (P G , CVIII, 55), making use of material already prepared by Syncellus, probably also the extracts from the works of Socrates Scholasticus, Sozomenus, and Theodoret, made by Theodore Lector, and the city chronicle of Constantinople Theophanes' chronicle of world events, covering events from the accession of Diocletian in 284 (the point where the chronicle of George Syncellus ends) to the downfall of Michael I Rhangabes in 813, is valuable for preserving the accounts of lost authorities on Byzantine history that would be otherwise lost for the seventh and eighth centuries The language occupies a place midway between the stiff ecclesiastical and the vernacular Greek The work consists of two parts, the first giving the history, arranged according to years, the other containing chronological tables, full of inaccuracies It seems that Theophanes had only prepared the tables, leaving vacant spaces for the proper dates, but that these had been filled out by someone else (Hugo von Hurter, Nomenclator literarius recentioris I, Innsbruck, 1903, 735) In chronology, in addition to reckoning by the years of the world and the Christian era, Theophanes introduces in tabular form the regnal years of the Roman emperors, of the Persian kings and Arab caliphs, and of the five oecumenical patriarchs, a system which leads to considerable confusion, and therefore of little value The first part, though lacking in critical insight and chronological accuracy, which could scarcely be expected from a man of such ascetical disposition, greatly surpasses the majority of Byzantine chronicles (Krumbacher, "Geschichte der byzant Litteratur," 1897, 342) Theophanes's Chronicle becomes valuable with the reign of Justin II (565) the point in his work he drew upon sources that have not survived his times (Traianus Patricius, Theophilus of Edessa) His Chronicle was much used by succeeding chroniclers, and in 873-875 a Latin compilation (published in vol ii of De Boor's edition) was made by the papal librarian Anastasius from the chronicles of Patriarch Nicephorus, George Syncellus, and Theophanes for the use of a deacon named Johannes in the second half of the ninth century, and thus was known to Western Europe There also survives a further continuation, in six books, of the Chronicle down to the year 961 written by a number of mostly anonymous writers (called Theophanes Continuatus or Scriptores post Theophanem), who undertook the work at the instructions of Constantine Porphyrogenitus Theophanes Continuatus Theophanes Continuatus (Greek: s??e??sta? Te?f?????) or Scriptores post Theophanem (?? µet? Te?f????, "those after Theophanes") is the Latin name commonly applied to a collection of historical writings preserved in the 11th-century Vat gr 167 manuscript Its name derives from its role as the continuation, covering the years 813-961, of the chronicle of Theophanes the Confessor, which reaches from 285 to 813 The manuscript consists of four distinct works, in style and form very unlike the annalistic approach of Theophanes The first work, of four books consists of a series of biographies on the emperors reigning from 813 to 867 (from Leo the Armenian to Michael III) As they were commissioned by Emperor Constantine VII (r 913-959), they reflect the point of view of the reigning Macedonian dynasty The unknown author probably used the same sources as Genesios The second work is known as the Vita Basilii (Latin for "Life of Basil"), a biography of Basil I the Macedonian (r 867-886) written by his grandson Constantine VII probably around 950 The work is essentially a panegyric, praising Basil and his reign while vilifying his predecessor, Michael III The third work is a history of the years 886-948, in form and content very close to the history of Symeon Logothetes, and the final section continues it until 961 It was probably written by Theodore Daphnopates, shortly before 963 John Kaminiates John Kaminiates (Greek: ??????? ?aµ????t??, fl tenth century) was a Greek resident of Thessalonica when the city, then one of the largest in the Byzantine Empire, was besieged and sacked by a Saracen force led by Leo of Tripoli in 904 His account of the city's plunder, On the capture of Thessalonica, (??? t?? ???s?? t?? Tessa???????, Eis ten alosin tes Thessalonikes) survives in four manuscripts; though of these, none were written before the fourteenth century, causing some concern over the text's authenticity Name John Kaminiates has alternatively been transliterated John Kaminatos, Ioannis Kaminiatis, and sometimes appears in the Latinized forms Ioannis Caminiatae, Joannes Cameniata and John Cameniates Simeon Seth Simeon Seth(i) or Symeon Seth(i) (Greek: S?µe?? ????st??? ??t???e?a? t?? S???, "Symeon Magister of Antioch, son of Seth", sometimes also "Simeo" and "Sethus") was an 11th-century Jewish Byzantine doctor, scholar, and grand Chamberlain (protovestiarius) under Emperor Michael VII Doukas, originally from Antioch He was a contemporary of Michael Psellos He wrote the S??ta?µa ?ata st???e??? pe?? t??f?? d???µe?? (in Latin: Syntagma de alimentorum facultatibus or De cibarium facultate, "On the Properties of Foods"), which criticizes Galen and emphasizes eastern medical traditions: "Simeon Seth was the great Orientalist of Byzantine medicine [he] selected the best, not only from the Greek materia medica but also from Persian, Arabic, and Indian sources" The Syntagma is an important source for Byzantine cuisine and dietetics Simeon's work S?????? t?? f?s???? (Conspectus rerum naturalium, "On natural things" )is a treatise on the natural sciences It is divided into five books The first concerns the earth; the second, the elements; the third, the sky and the stars; the fourth, matter, form, nature, and the soul (sense perception); the fifth, the final cause and divine providence The work is heavily influenced by the philosophy of Aristotle He also learned astronomy from Arabic sources He translated the book of fables Kalilag and Damnag from Arabic to Greek in about 1080 The protagonists in the Greek version are named "Stephanites" and "Ichnelates " George Hamartolos George Hamartolos or Hamartolus (Greek: Ge?????? ?µa?t????) was a monk at Constantinople under Michael III (842-867) and the author of a chronicle of some importance Hamartolus is not his name but the epithet he gives to himself in the title of his work: "A compendious chronicle from various chroniclers and interpreters, gathered together and arranged by George, a sinner (?p? Ge?????? ?µa?t????)" It is a common form among Byzantine monks Krumbacher (Byz Litt , 358) protests against the use of this epithet as a name and proposes (and uses) the form Georgios Monachos ("George the Monk") Nothing is known about him except from the internal evidence of his work, which establishes his period (in the preface he speaks of Michael III as the reigning emperor) and his calling (he refers to himself several times as a monk) Chronicle The chronicle consists of four books The first treats of profane history from Adam to Alexander the Great; the second, of the history of the Old Testament; the third, of Roman history from Julius Caesar to Constantine; and the fourth down to the author's own time, to the death of the emperor Theophilus (842), whose widow Theodora restored the veneration of icons in the same year The chronicle is the only original contemporary authority for the years 813-842, and therefore so far indispensable As usually in the case of such medieval chronicles, the only part to be taken seriously is the account of more or less contemporary events The rest is interesting as an example of Byzantine ideas on the subjects, and of the questions that most interested Byzantine monks George describes his ideal and principles in the preface He has used ancient Greek and modern Greek sources, has especially consulted edifying works, and has striven to relate such things as were useful and necessary, with a strict adherence to truth, rather than to please the reader by artistic writing or pretensions to literary style But of so great a mass of material he has chosen only what is most useful and necessary In effect, the questions that seemed most useful and necessary to ecclesiastical persons at Constantinople in the ninth century are those that are discussed There are copious pious reflections and theological excursuses He writes of how idols were invented, the origin of monks, the religion of the Saracens, and especially of the Iconoclast controversy that had just ended Like all monks he hates iconoclasts The violence with which he speaks of them shows how recent the storm had been and how the memory of iconoclast persecutions was still fresh when he wrote He writes out long extracts from Greek Fathers The first book treats of an astonishingly miscellaneous collection of persons - Adam, Nimrod, the Persians, Chaldees, Brahmins, Amazons, etc In the second book, too, although it professes to deal with Bible history only, he has much to say about Plato and philosophers in general Hamartolus ended his chronicle with the year 842, as a colophon in most manuscripts attests Various people, among them notably "Symeon Logothetes", who is probably Symeon Metaphrastes, the famous writer of saints' lives (tenth century, see Krumbacher, 358), continued his history to later dates - the longest continuation reaches to 948 In these additions, religious questions are relegated to the background, more attention is devoted to political history, and the language is more popular Still further continuations of little value go down to 1143 In spite of his crude ideas and the violent hatred of iconoclasts that makes him always unjust towards them, his work has considerable value for the history of the last years before the schism of Photius It was soon translated into Slavic languages (Bulgarian and Serbian) and into Georgian In these versions it became a sort of fountain-head for all early Slavonic historians, most notably Nestor As a very popular and widely consulted book of large circulation it has been constantly re-edited, corrected, and rearranged by anonymous scribes, so that the reconstruction of the original work is "one of the most difficult problems of Byzantine philology" (Krumbacher, 355) Theophylact Simocatta Theophylact Simocatta (Greek: Te?f??a?t?? S?µ???t(t)?? - Theophylaktos Simokat(t)es) was an early 7th-century Byzantine historiographer, arguably ranking as the last historian of Antiquity Life He wrote a history of the reign of emperor Maurice in eight books His work is of lesser stature than that of Procopius and his style is pompous, but he is an important source of information concerning the 7th-century Slavs and Persians He mentions the war of Heraclius against the Persians (610-28), but not against the Arabs (beginning 634), so that it is likely that he was writing around 630 He used the history of John of Epiphania Nicolaus Copernicus translated Greek verses by Theophylact into Latin prose and had his translation, dedicated to his uncle Lucas Watzenrode, published in Kraków in 1509 by Johann Haller It was the only book that Copernicus ever brought out on his own account John Zonaras Ioannes (John) Zonaras (Greek: ??????? ???a???; fl 12th century) was a Byzantine chronicler and theologian, who lived at Constantinople Under Emperor Alexios I Komnenos he held the offices of head justice and private secretary (protasekretis) to the emperor, but after Alexios' death, he retired to the monastery of St Glykeria, where he spent the rest of his life in writing books His most important work, Extracts of History (Greek: ?p?t?µ? ?st?????, Latin: Epitome Historiarum), in eighteen books, extends from the creation of the world to the death of Alexius (1118) The earlier part is largely drawn from Josephus; for Roman history he chiefly followed Cassius Dio up to the early third century Contemporary scholars are particularly interested in his account of the third and fourth centuries, which depend upon sources, now lost, whose nature is fiercely debated Central to this debate is the work of Bruno Bleckmann, whose arguments tend to be supported by continental scholars but rejected in part by English-speaking scholars An English translation of these important sections has recently been published: Thomas Banchich and Eugene Lane, The History of Zonaras from Alexander Severus to the Death of Theodosius the Great (Routledge 2009) The chief original part of Zonaras' history is the section on the reign of Alexios Komnenos, whom he criticizes for the favour shown to members of his family, to whom Alexios entrusted vast estates and significant state offices His history was continued by Nicetas Acominatus Various ecclesiastical works have been attributed to Zonaras - commentaries on the Fathers and the poems of Gregory of Nazianzus; lives of Saints; and a treatise on the Apostolical Canons - and there is no reason to doubt their genuineness The lexicon, however, which has been handed down under his name (ed J A H Tittmann 1808) is probably the work of a certain Antonius Monachus (Stein's Herodotus, ii 479 f ) The first ecclesiastical denunciation of the game of chess on the part of the Eastern Church was voiced by Zonares It was during his retirement as a monk to the monastery of Mt Athos that he wrote his commentary on the canons of the Eastern Church The early list of rules known as the Apostolic Canons required both clergy and laity to give up the use of dice (Canon 50) Zonares wanted chess to also be included for clergy and laity to give up Zonares, commenting on Canon 50, wrote, "Because there are some of the Bishops and clergy who depart from virtue and play chess (zatikron) or dice or drink to excess, the Rule commands that such shall cease to do so or be excluded; and if a Bishop or elder or deacon or subdeacon or reader or singer do not cease so to do, he shall be cast out: and if laymen be given to chess-playing and drunkenness, they shall be excluded " Zosimus Zosimus (Greek: ??s?µ??; fl 490s-510s) was a Byzantine historian, who lived in Constantinople during the reign of the Byzantine Emperor Anastasius I (491-518) According to Photius, he was a comes, and held the office of "advocate" of the imperial treasury Historia Nova Zosimus' Historia Nova, "New History", is written in Greek in six books For the period from 238 to 270, he apparently uses Dexippus; for the period from 270 to 404, Eunapius; and after 407, Olympiodorus His slavish dependence upon his sources is made clear by the change in tone and style between the Eunapian and Olympiodoran sections, and by the muddled gap left in between them In the Eunapian section, for example, he is pessimistic, vague, and critical of Stilicho; in the Olympiodoran section, he offers precise figures and transliterations from the Latin, and favors Stilicho The work breaks off abruptly in the summer of 410 at the beginning of book 6 The first book sketches briefly the history of the early Roman emperors from Augustus to Diocletian (305); the second, third and fourth deal more fully with the period from the accession of Constantius Chlorus and Galerius to the death of Theodosius I; the fifth and sixth, the most useful for historians, cover the period between 395 and 410, when Priscus Attalus was deposed For this period, he is the most important surviving non-ecclesiastical source The work, which is apparently unfinished, is believed to have been written in 498-518 The style is characterized by Photius as concise, clear and pure; other historians have judged his accounts confused or muddled, and valuable only because he preserves information from lost histories The historian's object was to account for the decline of the Roman Empire from the pagan point of view Zosimus is the only non-Christian source for much of what he reports As Polybius had narrated the events by which the Roman empire had reached its greatness, so Zosimus undertook the task of developing the events and causes which led to its decline (i 57) Though the decline of the Roman empire was the main subject which Zosimus selected, it was perhaps his ambition to imitate Polybius which led him to introduce various matters connected with Persian, Grecian, and Macedonian history, which are not very intimately connected with his main design It is clear that Photius and Evagrius had not more of the work than we have Yet it seems likely on some accounts, either that a part of the work has been lost or, what is more likely, that Zosimus did not live to finish it; for as we now have it, it does not embrace all that Zosimus himself tells us he intended to take up (iv 59 §4, 5, i 58 §9, iv 28 §3) There does not seem much probability in the conjecture that the monks and other ecclesiastics succeeded in suppressing that portion of the work in which the evil influences of their body were to be more especially touched upon (v 23 §8; Harles ad Fabr vol viii p 65; comp Voss de Hist Gr p 312) If the work was thus left incomplete, that circumstance would account for some carelessness of style which is here and there apparent There may appear some difficulty at first sight, however, in the statement of Photius, that the work, in the form in which he saw it, appeared to him to be a second edition But it would seem that Photius was under some misapprehension It is called in the manuscripts Historia Nova (in what sense is not quite clear) This may perhaps have misled Photius He himself remarks that he had not seen the first edition Zosimus was a pagan, and is by no means sparing of the faults and crimes of the Christian emperors In consequence of this his credibility has been fiercely assailed by several Christian writers, and has been sometimes defended merely because his history tended to the discredit of many leading persons in the Christian party Evagrius (iii 40, 41) and Nicephorus (xvi 41, &c ) speak in the most unfavourable terms The question does not, as has sometimes been supposed, turn upon the credibility of the historians whom Zosimus followed, for he did not adhere in all cases to their judgment with respect to events and characters For instance, although Zosimus followed Eunapius for the period 270-404, he entirely differed from Eunapius in his account of Stilicho and Serena Of modern writers, Baronius, Laelius Bisciola, C v Barth, J D Ritter, R Bentley, and St Croix, have taken the derogatory side Bentley in particular (Remarks upon a late Discourse of Freethinking, Part ii p 21) speaks of Zosimus with great contempt On the other hand, his historical authority has been maintained by Leunclavius, G B von Schirach, J Matth Schrockh, and Reite-raeier There are no doubt numerous errors of judgment to be found in the work, and sometimes (especially in the case of Constantine) an intemperate expression of opinion, which somewhat exaggerates, if it does not distort the truth But he does not seem fairly chargeable with deliberate invention, or willful misrepresentation It is not to be wondered at that one who held to the old faith should attribute the downfall of the empire in great part to the religious innovations attendant upon the spread of Christianity Editions The history of Zosimus was first printed in the Latin translation of Leunclavius, accompanied by a defence of the historian (Basel, 1576, fol ) The first two books, in Greek, with the translation of Leunclavius, were printed by H Stephamis, in his edition of Herodian (Paris, 1581) The first complete edition of the Greek text of Zosimus was that by F Sylburg (Scriptores Hist Rom Min vol iii ) Later editions are those published at Oxford (1679), at Zeitz and Jena, edited by Cellarius, with annotations of his own and others (1679, 1713, 1729) The next edition is that by Reitemeier, who, though he consulted no fresh manuscripts, made good use of the critical remarks of Heyne and other scholars (Leipzig, 1784) The last and best edition is by Bekker, Bonn, 1837 There is a German translation by Seybold and Heyler, and also an English and a French translation (Schöll, Gesch d Griech Lit vol iii, p 232 ; Fabric Bibl Graec vol viii p 62 ) The single good manuscript, in the Vatican Library (MS Vat Gr 156 ), was held unavailable to scholars until the mid-19th century Ludwig Mendelssohn (Leipzig 1887) edited the first dependable text The modern standard edition is F Paschoud Zosime: Histoire Nouvelle (Paris 1971) which has a French translation, introduction and commentary A later edition in English, "Zosimus: New History" a translation with commentary by Ronald T Ridley, was published in 1982 by the Australian Association of Byzantine Studies 1 